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Executive  Summary 


Title:  The  Art  of  Selection:  Command  Selection  Failures,  and  a  Better  Way  to  Select  Army 
Senior  Leaders 

Author:  Major  Peter  Norris,  United  States  Army 

Thesis:  The  army  does  not  select  the  best  qualified  officers  to  command  at  the  battalion  and 
brigade  level,  principally,  because  it  does  not  provide  those  who  select  commanders  with  all  of 
the  information  necessary  to  make  well-informed  decisions,  and  it  does  not  properly  manage 
officers  before,  during,  and  after  serving  in  command. 

Discussion:  The  army  utilizes  a  centralized  selection  process  to  identify  officers  that  will  serve 
as  battalion  and  brigade  commanders.  While  the  methodology  utilized  for  selection  does  select 
many  excellent  commanders,  fundamental  flaws  in  the  inputs  to  the  system  results  in  the 
selection  of  officers  that  may  not  be  the  best  suited  for  command.  This  study  will  evaluate  officer 
personnel  management,  performance  evaluations  that  are  utilized  in  the  selection  process,  and 
the  selection  board  process  itself.  Case  studies  of  particular  officers  that  were  relieved  of 
command  will  be  used  to  highlight  how  they  were  selected,  and  how  modifications  to  the  system 
could  have  prevented  their  selection. 

Conclusion:  If  the  army  leadership  wishes  to  put  the  best-qualified  officers  in  positions  of 
command,  it  is  imperative  that  all  functions  of  the  command  selection  process  are  analyzed,  and 
improved  where  possible.  As  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel  commanders  fill  the  ranks  of  general 
officers,  it  is  of  concern  to  all  associated  with  the  army,  from  the  newest  private  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  that  the  right  people  are  being  selected  for  the  right  jobs. 
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Preface 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Secretariat  for  Selection  Boards,  Army  Human  Resources 
Command,  executes  all  US  Army  centralized  selection  boards  for  promotion,  command,  and 
school;  for  all  officers  and  enlisted  soldiers,  across  the  active  and  reserve  component.  Having 
served  as  a  board  recorder,  and  then  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  DA  Secretariat,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  internal  mechanics  of  the  selection  board  system,  part  human-dynamic, 
and  part  machine.  First-hand  observations  of  where  I  thought  the  system  could  be  redesigned  led 
me  to  this  study.  Make  no  mistake,  the  army  selects  superb  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  under  the  Centralized  Selection  List  system,  but  like  every  system  within  the  army,  there 
is  always  room  for  improvement.  I  ask  senior  leaders  to  step  away  from  the  paradigm  that  they 
know,  the  one  that  selected  them  for  command;  look  beyond  the  legal  and  fiscal  challenges  of 
changing  an  administrative  system,  and  envision  the  possibilities  that  change  could  bring. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Edward  Erickson  for  his  mentorship  and  guidance,  both  of 
which  were  informed  by  his  wealth  of  knowledge  as  a  retired  US  Army  officer.  To  the  many  US 
Army  human  resource  professionals  that  allowed  me  to  access  the  information  needed  to  conduct 
this  study;  Major  General  Richard  Mustion,  Major  General  Thomas  Seamands,  Colonel  Stephen 
Sears,  and  Mr.  George  Piccirilli;  I  have  witnessed  your  ability  to  shape  the  army,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  future  you  are  building.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frances  Hardison,  your  mentorship 
has  been  invaluable  throughout  the  years.  To  my  father,  Chaplain  (Colonel)  Gary  Norris,  for 
serving  as  my  sounding  board,  and  for  keeping  me  grounded  with  his  wise  words,  “. .  .only  three 
people  are  going  to  read  your  paper.”  Most  importantly,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  wife,  Nancy. 
Her  steadfast  love  and  support  has  been  my  foundation  for  many  years.  Thank  you  for  making 
me  the  husband,  father,  and  soldier  that  I  am  today. 
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“There  are  no  bad  regiments;  there  are  only  bad  colonels.”1 

-  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Introduction 

The  United  States  Army  utilizes  a  centralized  selection  process  to  identify  officers  for 
battalion  and  brigade-level  command.  Selection  for  battalion  command  is  the  first  highly 
competitive  selection  process  that  an  officer  will  compete  in;  those  officers  selected  for  battalion 
command  are  then  selected  at  a  disproportionately  higher  rate  for  promotion  to  colonel,  and  then 
brigade  command,  compared  to  those  officers  not  selected  for  battalion  command.  Officers 
selected  for  brigade  command  are  subsequently  the  only  individuals  who  are  highly  competitive 
for  promotion  to  flag  officer,  excluding  rare  circumstances  and  certain  career  fields.3  Therefore, 
the  conduct  of  command  selection  boards  is  of  interest  to  all  personnel  in  the  army,  and  the 
army’s  civilian  leadership,  in  that  these  boards  directly  shape  the  composition  of  our  general 
officer  population. 

When  commanders  are  relieved  of  command,  due  to  either  moral  conduct  or  sub-standard 
performance,  it  is  an  indication  that  an  individual  that  should  not  have  been  selected  for 
command,  but  in  fact,  was.  In  the  wake  of  multiple  high-profile  reliefs  of  senior  commanders, 
questions  arise  about  the  command  selection  process.  The  army  is  not  selecting  the  best  qualified 
officers  to  command  at  the  battalion  and  brigade  level,  principally,  because  it  does  not  provide 
those  who  select  commanders  with  all  of  the  infonnation  necessary  to  make  well-informed 
decisions,  and  it  does  not  properly  manage  officers  before,  during,  and  after  serving  in  command. 
This  paper  demonstrates  how  the  current  system  for  command  selection  continues  to  identify 
officers  who  ultimately  require  relief  by  senior  commanders,  as  well  as  advancing  methods  to 
improve  the  process. 
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The  Making  of  an  Army  Commander 

Command  is,  “the  authority  that  a  commander  in  the  armed  forces  lawfully  exercises  over 
subordinates  by  virtue  of  rank  or  assignment.”4  Army  officers  are  given  command  of  battalion 
and  brigade-level  units  under  a  program  titled  the  Centralized  Selection  List  (CSL),  which  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  (CSA).  Commanders  are  charged  with 
leading  their  assigned  units  in  accordance  with  Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-20,  Army  Command 
Policy  (2012),  which  specifies  the  key  elements  of  command:  authority  and  responsibility.5  A 
unit’s  commander  shapes  its  character  and  effectiveness;  therefore  commanders  are  expected  to 
perform  beyond  the  simple  exercise  of  authority  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  responsibilities. 

Finally,  commanders  are  the  face  of  army  leadership  to  those  inside  and  outside  of  the  army; 
selecting  the  right  people,  with  the  right  qualities,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.6 

In  order  to  improve  the  selection  of  commanders,  this  study  will  begin  with  the  legal  and 
doctrinal  definitions  and  requirements  of  army  leadership.  Section  3583,  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  explicitly  outlines  what  qualities  a  leader  and  commander  must  possess,  and  how  they 
must  conduct  themselves. 

All  commanding  officers  and  others  in  authority  in  the  Army  are  required — 

1.  To  show  in  themselves  a  good  example  of  virtue,  honor,  patriotism,  and  subordination. 

2.  To  be  vigilant  in  inspecting  the  conduct  of  all  persons  who  are  placed  under  their  command. 

3.  To  guard  against  and  suppress  all  dissolute  and  immoral  practices,  and  to  correct,  according  to  the  laws 

and  regulations  of  the  Army,  all  persons  who  are  guilty  of  them. 

4.  To  take  all  necessary  and  proper  measures,  under  the  laws,  regulations,  and  customs  of  the  Army. 

5.  To  promote  and  safeguard  the  morale,  the  physical  well-being,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  officers 

and  enlisted  persons  under  their  command  or  charge.7 

Command  selection  board  members  must  certify  that  all  officers  selected  meet  this  Title  10 
requirement,  known  as  the  Exemplary  Conduct  Clause.  Anny  Doctrine  Reference  Publication 
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(ADRP)  6-22,  Army  Leadership  (2012),  further  defines  what  qualities  an  army  leader  must 
possess,  using  the  army  leadership  requirements  model.  The  model  identifies  three  leader 
attributes;  character,  presence,  and  intellect;  and  three  leader  competencies;  leads,  develops,  and 

o 

achieves.  These  qualities  are  all  taken  into  account  when  officers  are  evaluated  on  their 
performance  and  potential,  using  the  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER),  which  is  governed  by  AR 
623-3,  Evaluation  Reporting  System  (2012). 

A  centralized  selection  board,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  Secretariat  for 
Selection  Boards,  with  oversight  from  the  Military  Personnel  Management  Directorate,  Army  G- 
1,  selects  officers  for  command,  and  to  fill  key  billets.  Key  billets  are  duty  positions  that  do  not 
give  an  officer  command  authority,  but  are  of  such  importance  that  they  must  be  filled  by  high- 
quality  officers,  and  should  be  centrally  selected;  examples  are  corps  and  division  G-l,  G-2,  G-6, 
etc.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  all  commands  and  key  billets  will  be  referred  to  as 
“commands.”  Officers  compete  for  command  based  on  their  career  field,  each  falling  under  one 
of  three  competitive  categories:  Maneuver,  Fires,  and  Effects  (MFE),  Force  Sustainment  (FS), 
and  Operations  Support  (OS).  Board  members  review  board  files  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  to  them  by  the  CSA.  Officers  who  are  selected  for  command  are  then  slated  by 
the  appropriate  human  resource  manager  to  command  a  specific  unit;  the  Army  Human  Resource 
Command’s  (HRC)  Command  Management  Branch  then  executes  the  management  of  the  CSF. 

Upon  taking  command,  a  commander  may  be  relieved  by  the  first  general  officer  in  the 
chain  of  command,  “. .  .due  to  misconduct,  poor  judgment,  the  subordinate’s  inability  to  complete 
assigned  duties,  or  for  other  similar  reasons...”9  There  are  517  colonel  commands,  and  1,174 
lieutenant  colonel  commands  that  are  managed  under  the  CSF.  Twenty-six  of  these  commanders 
were  relieved  or  removed  in  201 1  and  2012;  of  these  twenty-six,  twenty  held  commands  in  the 
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operations  command  category.10  The  operations  command  category  encompasses  battalion  and 
brigade  sized  units  that  have  the  ability  to  deploy  and  conduct  sustained  combat  operations. 
Traditionally,  officers  of  the  highest  caliber  will  compete  exclusively  for  positions  in  the 
operations  category.11  While  the  total  number  of  commanders  relieved  or  removed  may  seem 
insignificant,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  majority  of  the  relieved  commanders  were  serving  in  an 
operations  command,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  number  of  commanders 
relieved  from  command  is  not  the  only  indication  of  a  lack  of  quality  in  commanders. 

As  in  all  human  endeavors,  the  quality  of  perfonnance  by  commanders  covers  the 
spectrum,  from  excellent  to  poor.  The  2011  Center  for  Anny  Leadership  Annual  Survey  of  Army 
Leadership  (CASAL)  discovered  that  around  75%  of  army  leaders  noted  that  their  “commander 
meets  their  expectations  of  an  army  leader  ‘fairly  well’  or  ‘completely’”.  Less  positively,  59%  of 
leaders  reporting  to  a  lieutenant  colonel  commander,  and  66%  of  leaders  reporting  to  a  colonel 
commander,  desire  to  emulate  the  behavior  of  their  commander.  Despite  the  seemingly  high 
numbers,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  commanders  do  not  inspire  their  subordinates  to 
emulate  them,  nor  do  they  meet  the  expectations  their  subordinates  hold  for  a  leader;  evidence 
that  those  selected  may  not  be  the  best-qualified  for  command.  The  rate  of  selection  for  officers 
being  considered  for  command  on  their  first-look  is  historically  high,  as  high  as  50%  for 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  75%  for  colonel,  in  some  competitive  categories.  Selection  rates  this 
high  may  require  the  board  to  select  officers  that  will  not  meet  perfonnance  expectations,  or 
inspire  emulation  by  their  subordinates,  as  reported  above.  Therefore,  the  selection  process  must 
be  designed  to  not  only  prevent  the  selection  of  commanders  that  might  require  relief,  but  it  must 
prevent  the  selection  of  marginal  performers  as  well. 

The  cases  of  Colonel  James  Johnson  III  and  Brigadier  General  Jeffrey  Sinclair  will  be 
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used  to  highlight  how  the  system  currently  used  for  command  selection  identifies  officers  that  do 
not  display  the  behaviors  required  of  commanders,  in  accordance  with  law  and  policy.  Both 
officers  were  relieved  from  their  positions  based  on  misconduct.  Colonel  Johnson  was  the 
commander  of  the  173ld  Airborne  Brigade,  and  was  relieved  of  command  in  March  of  201 1;  he 
was  subsequently  convicted  in  a  court-martial  of  fraud  and  bigamy,  and  reduced  in  rank  to 
lieutenant  colonel.14  Brigadier  General  Sinclair  was  relieved  in  May  of  2012  from  his  position  as 
the  Deputy  Commanding  General  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  and  is  currently  facing  court- 
martial  charges  for  sexual  misconduct.13  While  these  may  seem  like  extreme  cases,  the  nature  of 
their  misconduct  is  similar  to  many  relieved  commanders,  and  the  availability  of  open-source 
information  will  facilitate  the  study.16  An  analysis  of  how  they  were  selected  will  reveal 
deficiencies  in  the  process,  and  a  way  to  select  commanders  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  anny. 
Personnel  Management 

The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  factors  contributing  to  the  selection  of  poor  commanders  is 
personnel  management.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947,  and  the 
subsequent  implementation  of  Technical  Manual  20-605,  Career  Management  for  Army  Officers 
(1948),  officers  have  been  managed  in  a  system  marked  by  specified  career  timelines  with  an 
“up-or-ouf  ’  quality.17  The  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA)  of  1980 
replaced  the  Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947;  currently,  officers  are  involuntarily  considered  for 
promotion  based  on  timelines  established  by  the  services.  Repeated  non-selection  for  promotion 
will  potentially  result  in  separation  from  the  service.  To  fulfill  the  requirements  of  DOPMA, 
the  army  has  instituted  an  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS)  that  applies  rigid 
timelines  for  career  progression.19  While  following  these  timelines  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
promotion,  officers  must  follow  these  timelines  to  remain  competitive  for  promotion  to  the  next 
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grade,  or  risk  separation. 

The  career  path  of  most  officers  selected  for  battalion  and  brigade  command  includes 
service  as  a  company  commander  while  as  a  captain,  and  as  a  battalion  operations  officer  or 
executive  officer  as  a  major;  known  as  Key  Developmental  (KD)  positions.  These  positions  are 
identified  as  KD  because  they  are  instrumental  in  the  development  of  an  officer  as  a  leader,  they 
are  necessary  to  gain  proficiency  in  the  skills  required  to  be  successful  in  a  particular  career 
field,  and  they  prepare  officers  for  higher  levels  of  command.  Time  spent  in  a  KD  position  also 
gives  officers  the  opportunity  to  work  with  and  be  evaluated  by  senior  leaders  that  are  highly 
competitive  for  promotion  to  general  officer,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  receive  mentorship 
that  will  shape  their  careers  for  many  years  to  come.  Army  policy  specifies  the  minimum  time 
required  in  a  KD  position.  Due  to  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand,  officers  are  often  moved 
from  their  KD  billet  after  meeting  the  minimum  time  required."  This  management  technique 
effectively  prevents  officers  who  may  benefit  from  additional  development  at  a  certain  level 
from  receiving  it.  This  practice  of  expedient  rotation  exists  at  all  levels,  from  the  major  afforded 
only  twenty-four  months  as  an  operations  or  executive  officer,  to  the  almost  annual  rotation  of 
senior  commanders  in  Afghanistan. 

Just  as  officers  are  held  to  a  KD  timeline,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  directed  that 
CSL  command  billets  be  limited  in  length,  taking  what  was  often  a  thirty-six  month  command 
timeline,  and  reducing  it  to  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months.  The  intent  of  this  policy  is  to 
increase  the  broadening  experiences  of  post-command  officers,  and  to  better  prepare  them  for  the 
joint,  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and  multinational  environment  (JIIME).  '  The  unforeseen 
or  unstated  second  order  effect  of  shrinking  command  tour  lengths  is  that  a  larger  quantity  of 
officers  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  command.  As  more  officers  are  selected  for 
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command  during  the  annual  selection  boards,  lower-quality  officers  that  would  not  have  been 
offered  command  in  previous  years  will  receive  a  command.  These  officers,  after  having  been 
considered  and  voted  upon  by  a  selection  board,  have  positions  on  an  Order  of  Merit  List 
(OML),  which  are  lower  than  those  of  their  peers.  Essentially,  decreasing  command  tour  length 
potentially  decreases  the  average  quality  of  battalion  and  brigade  commanders,  as  officers  with 
less  competitive  files  are  being  selected  to  command. 

Officer  Evaluations 

The  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  has  been  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  conflict  of 
ideas,  where  it  must  serve  as  an  honest  evaluation  tool,  by  giving  “full  credit  to  the  rated  Soldier 
for  his  or  her  achievements  and  potential.”  At  the  same  time,  rating  officials  are  called  “to  be 
honest  and  discriminating  in  their  evaluations  so  Army  leaders,  HQDA  selection  boards,  and 
career  managers  can  make  intelligent  decisions. ”  The  OER  receives  input  from  at  least  two 
individuals,  the  rater  and  the  senior  rater.  The  rater  is  required  to  highlight  information  from  the 
rating  period  that  covers  the  perfonnance  and  conduct  of  the  officer,  the  quality  of  that 
performance,  and  the  potential  of  the  officer.  Likewise,  the  senior  rater  is  required  to  assess  the 
performance  of  the  officer,  but  it  is  the  senior  rater’s  assessment  of  the  officer’s  potential  to 
serve  in  positions  of  greater  responsibility  that  is  of  the  most  value  to  selection  boards.-  When 
an  officer  serves  as  a  battalion-level  operations  officer  or  executive  officer,  the  battalion 
commander  rates  them,  and  the  brigade  commander  senior  rates  them.  The  performance  of  a 
major  in  a  KD  assignment  is  critical  during  his  or  her  competition  for  battalion  command,  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  recent  branch-related  job  before  competition  for  command.  Additionally, 
the  senior  rater  will  specify  in  a  major’s  OER  his  or  her  potential  to  serve  as  a  battalion 
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commander;  not  specifying  this  potential  is  a  clear  indication  to  a  board  that  the  officer  lacks  the 
potential  to  command. 

Unfortunately,  the  OER  can  only  give  selection  boards  a  myopic  view  of  an  officer’s 
performance  and  potential.  An  officer  that  serves  in  a  KD  position  for  twenty-four  months  might 
receive  only  two  OERs;  both  of  which  could  be  from  the  same  rater  and  senior  rater.'  These 
evaluations  are  heavily  weighted  in  selection  boards,  as  they  are  the  most  relevant,  therefore, 
board  members  will  be  required  to  make  decisions  that  greatly  depend  on  the  personal  opinion  of 
two  or  three  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels.  Not  only  is  the  assessment  of  an  officer’s  potential 
for  command  made  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals,  those  serving  as  a  rater  and 
senior  rater  may  not  be  observing  the  officer  in  a  position  that  will  properly  inform  such 
assessments. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  major  in  a  KD  position  are  very  different  than  those 
of  a  commander.  The  commander  is  charged  by  army  policy  with  very  specific  responsibilities 
that  require  a  unique  skill  set.  These  skills  are  not  necessarily  on  display  by  a  major  in  a  KD 
position,  so  a  senior  rater’s  assessment  of  command  potential  is  essentially  a  best  guess  based  on 
their  experience  as  a  senior  army  leader.  While  the  senior  rater’s  experience  is  of  some  value 
when  developing  and  identifying  potential,  all  brigade-level  commanders  have  not  necessarily 
participated  in  civilian  or  military  education  that  formally  trains  officers  on  best  or  emerging 
practices  in  leader  development,  personnel  assessment,  or  human  resource  management.  These 
issues  are  reflected  in  the  most  recent  CASAL  survey,  where  only  50%  of  majors  through 
colonels  believe  that  institutional  education  prepares  them  to  develop  the  leadership  skills  of 
subordinates,  and  only  53%  of  officers  believe  that  personnel  evaluations  are  accurate.'  In  a 
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strict  sense,  raters  and  senior  raters  may  not  be  the  best-qualified  individuals  to  identify  an 
officer’s  potential  for  command. 

Brigadier  General  Sinclair,  and  Colonel  Johnson  no  doubt  had  evaluations  that  articulated 
their  potential  to  serve  in  positions  of  greater  responsibility,  or  else  they  would  not  have  been 
selected  for  battalion  and  brigade  command.  Law  and  policy  required  these  commanders  to 
possess  virtue,  honor,  patriotism,  to  establish  a  positive  leadership  climate,  and  to  professionally 
develop  their  soldiers.  What  was  not  clear  to  their  previous  raters  and  senior  raters  was  that  they, 
and  many  other  relieved  commanders,  may  have  displayed  negative  behaviors  that  were  visible 
to  those  outside  of  the  rating  chain,  which  demonstrated  a  lack  of  potential  to  command  in 
accordance  with  law  and  policy.  The  evaluation  system,  offering  only  a  narrow  view  of  an 
officer,  is  simply  not  comprehensive  enough  to  build  a  full  picture  of  command  potential. 

The  Selection  Board 

DA  selection  boards  convene  annually  to  select  commanders;  there  is  a  separate  board  for 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel,  as  well  as  a  separate  board  for  each  competitive  category: 
Maneuver,  Fires,  and  Effects  (MFE),  Operations  Support  (OS),  and  Force  Sustainment  (FS).  The 
exact  composition  of  a  command  selection  board  is  governed  by  a  policy  updated  annually  by 
the  Military  Personnel  Management  Directorate.  For  example,  the  MFE  lieutenant  colonel 
command  board  will  be  made  up  of  one  general  officer  board  president,  and  eleven  colonels.  All 
branches  eligible  to  compete  for  MFE  command  will  be  represented  by  a  board  member;  all 
board  members  will  be  a  serving  or  former  brigade-level  commander.  A  candidate’s  board  file 
consists  of  the  officer’s  record  brief,  or  resume,  all  of  their  officer  evaluation  and  academic 
reports  since  they  were  promoted  to  captain,  listed  sequentially  with  the  most  recent  first, 
awards,  and  any  disciplinary  documents.  Guidance  to  the  board  is  issued  by  the  CSA,  and 
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comes  in  the  form  of  a  Memorandum  of  Instruction  (MOI).  Board  members  combine  this 
instruction  with  their  years  of  experience  as  a  senior  army  leader,  review  the  files  of  all 
candidates,  and  cast  a  vote  on  each  candidate  in  order  to  generate  an  Order  of  Merit  List  (OML). 
This  OML  is  then  combined  with  an  officer’s  preference  for  type  of  command,  and  a  final  list  is 
generated  that  contains  the  required  number  of  officers  for  each  type  of  command,  as  stated  in 
the  board  MOI;  the  final  product  is  sent  to  the  Command  Management  Branch  for  slating. 

Slating  guidance  is  issued  annually  by  the  CSA,  and  will  prioritize  factors  such  as  experience, 
needs  of  the  anny,  personal  preference,  etc.  The  policy  that  governs  the  execution  of  the 
command  boards  closely  mirrors  the  law  that  governs  the  execution  of  promotion  boards;  any 
DOD  inquiry  into  the  anny’s  command  selection  process  would  show  that  the  process  is  above 
reproach  when  compared  to  the  law  that  governs  promotion  boards.  What  such  an  inquiry  would 
not  show  is  the  fundamental  flaws  in  the  process. 

The  deficiency  in  the  command  selection  process  can  be  subdivided  into  input,  process, 
and  board  membership.  The  board  file  is  arranged  to  show  the  most  recent  evaluations  first.  In  a 
competition  for  battalion  command,  the  file  for  a  major  with  a  career  path  that  follows  DA  PAM 
600-3  would  likely  consist  of  documents  in  the  following  order:  one  or  more  evaluations  in  a  job 
held  since  their  KD  billet,  evaluations  from  their  KD  billet,  an  academic  evaluation  from 
Intermediate  Level  Education,  evaluations  from  a  billet  held  as  a  senior  captain,  followed  by 
evaluations  from  their  company  command,  and  finally,  any  jobs  held  as  a  captain  before 
company  command.  The  deficiency  in  input  is  the  evaluation,  as  we  have  already  shown,  as  it 
may  not  always  clearly  identify  those  with  command  potential.  The  deficiency  in  process  is  the 
order  in  which  documents  are  placed  in  the  digital  file  for  the  voters  to  review.  A  voter  will  have 
anywhere  between  two  and  four  minutes  to  review  a  file,  based  on  the  number  of  files  and  days 
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allotted  for  the  board."  Given  that  the  KD  jobs  held  as  a  major  will  specifically  address  an 
officer’s  command  potential,  and  that  those  documents  are  relatively  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
documents,  voters  will  focus  in  on  those  for  consideration.  This  backward-looking  approach  to 
selection  would  only  be  effective  if  officers  were  being  selected  for  positions  that  are  identical  to 
the  ones  that  they  previously  held.  Many  officers  may  serve  well  throughout  their  career  as  a 
staff  officer,  but  may  not  possess  the  particular  skills  needed  to  successfully  command  at  the 
battalion  and  brigade  level.  Board  members  are  being  asked  to  select  officers  for  command, 
without  fully  appreciating  their  previous  command  experience  and  potential. 

Company  command  evaluations  are  buried  deep  within  the  list  of  documents,  locating 
them  requires  the  voter  to  search  for  evaluations  that  sit  between  pre  and  post-command  billets,  a 
process  that  is  both  deliberate  and  time-consuming.  While  senior  raters  of  company 
commanders  are  not  required  to  address  an  officer’s  potential  to  command  a  battalion,  those 
documents  certainly  highlight  the  quality  of  perfonnance  an  officer  is  capable  of  delivering 
while  in  command,  and  may  shed  light  upon  their  potential  to  command  at  a  higher  level. 
Additionally,  evaluations  that  contain  derogatory  information  are  listed  sequentially  by  date  with 
all  other  evaluations,  and  are  not  highlighted  or  flagged  to  alert  the  voter  of  their  presence.  An 
officer  who  has  a  relief  for  cause  evaluation  as  a  junior  captain  may  continue  to  serve  for  many 
years,  be  selected  for  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  because  the  derogatory  file  is  buried  in  the  list 
of  documents,  then  compete  for  and  be  selected  for  command,  simply  because  the  derogatory 
document  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  by  the  board. 

Finally,  the  last  defect  in  the  selection  board  process  is  the  composition  of  board 
membership.  Command  selection  boards  are  not  composed  of  members  that  necessarily  have  the 
experience  required  to  evaluate  and  vote  on  the  files  presented  to  them.  For  example,  the  MFE 
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brigade  command  selection  board  is  composed  of  eleven  general  officers,  representing  all 
branches  of  officers  that  are  eligible  to  compete  for  MFE  brigade  command.  Maneuver  brigade 
command,  coded  D02P  in  the  CSL  program,  is  the  pinnacle  of  many  an  infantry,  armor, 
engineer,  or  field  artillery  officer’s  career;  as  well  as  being  a  stepping  stone  for  a  majority  of 
infantry  and  armor  officers  selected  for  general  officer.  Given  the  army’s  potential  future 
structure  of  thirty-two  brigade  combat  teams,  each  annual  MFE  colonel  command  selection 
board  will  select  commanders  for  approximately  sixteen  brigades  within  the  D02P  category. 

The  files  of  officers  at  the  top  of  the  D02P  OML  are  highly  competitive;  there  you  will  find 
future  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  combatant  commanders,  or  a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  If  a  Reserve  Component  officer  is  eligible  to  compete  for  any  MFE  command,  then  at  least 
one  board  member  must  be  from  the  reserve  component.  Additionally,  if  a  Psychological 
Operations  or  Civil  Affairs  general  officer  is  not  available,  then  a  Colonel  may  sit  on  the  board. 
With  this  small  number  of  board  members,  the  weight  of  one  vote  is  significant.  The  anny  is 
potentially  placing  the  selection  of  its  thirty-two  brigade  combat  teams  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
where  a  Reserve  Component  civil  affairs  colonel  controls  9.1%  of  the  weight  of  the  vote,  as  all 
eleven  voters  have  an  equal  vote.  While  this  officer  is  certainly  highly  qualified  in  his  or  her 
field,  and  has  experience  at  the  civil  affairs  brigade  command  level,  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  they  have  the  experience  needed  to  identify  an  officer’s  potential  for  maneuver  brigade 
command.  This  same  argument  could  also  be  used  to  discount  the  value  of  other  board  members 
that  are  in  career  fields,  such  as  chemical  corps  or  air  defense  artillery,  that  lack  the  background 
or  exposure  to  select  commanders  for  a  maneuver  brigade.  In  the  same  light,  the  board  members 
from  the  infantry,  armor,  and  engineer  career  fields  may  not  be  well  suited  to  cast  such  a  weighty 
vote  in  the  selection  of  commanders  for  a  chemical  battalion  or  civil  affairs  brigade. 
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The  boards  that  selected  Brigadier  General  Sinclair  and  Colonel  Johnson  for  battalion  and 
brigade  command  were  certainly  presented  with  competitive  files,  as  they  were  selected  for 
command  at  both  levels.  Those  boards  failed  to  prevent  the  selection  of  such  officers,  primarily 
due  to  the  deficiencies  with  the  inputs  into  the  board  process.  Had  a  board  of  the  proper 
composition  been  given  a  full  view  of  the  quality  of  the  officers,  and  their  true  potential  to 
command,  it  is  possible  that  they  would  not  have  been  selected. 

The  Fix 

Personnel  management,  evaluations,  and  selection  boards  must  be  modified  in  order  to 
select  the  best-qualified  commanders  to  lead  the  army.  The  recommendations  proposed  below 
can  be  implemented  in  whole,  or  in  part.  Partial  implementation  is  most  feasible,  as  immediate 
benefits  can  be  realized,  and  simultaneous  change  in  all  three  areas  would  require  complex 
coordination  across  multiple  organizations  within  the  anny. 

Modified  Personnel  Management 

Of  the  three  elements  that  require  change,  personnel  management  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  affect.  DOPMA  is  the  reality  of  our  times.  It  is  unlikely  that  modifications  desired  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  major  or  minor,  are  likely  to  gain  momentum  in  Congress,  while  the 
country  faces  fiscal  sequestration,  the  end  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  and  an  end-strength 
reduction.  Changes  to  the  Officer  Professional  Management  System  must  be  framed  in  a  way 
that  the  army  continues  to  produce  officers  of  quality  and  experience,  who  are  prepared  to 
operate  in  the  joint,  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and  multinational  environment;  while  at  the 
same  time,  prepared  to  face  the  up-or-out  requirements  of  DOPMA. 

A  relatively  easy  change  to  make  would  be  to  remove  the  limit  on  command  tour  lengths. 
The  first  order  effect  would  be  a  decreased  quantity  of  officers  receiving  command  positions, 
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thereby  raising  the  overall  quality  of  officers  that  hold  command.  The  antitheses  of  this 
argument,  is  that  the  reduced  command  tour  length  policy  affords  high  potential  officers  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  a  broadening  assignment  after  battalion  command,  and  before  selection 
for  promotion  to  colonel;  as  the  army  does  not  benefit  by  having  senior  colonels  or  new  brigadier 
generals  that  only  have  operational  experience.  The  only  way  to  mitigate  this  risk  would  be  by 
managing  officers  with  great  care  at  the  lieutenant  colonel  level. 

Within  the  first  year  of  battalion  command,  an  officer’s  rater  and  senior  rater  should  be 
able  to  assess  their  performance,  using  very  specific  assessment  tools,  shedding  light  on  the 
officer’s  potential  to  serve  at  higher  levels  of  command.  Some  officers  will  clearly  have 
indicators  for  potential  to  serve  at  higher  levels  of  command,  and  may  even  show  general  officer 
potential.  These  officers  should  have  a  shorter  command  tour,  which  will  allow  them  to  serve  in 
a  specific  broadening  assignment  after  command.  Officers  that  may  have  potential  to  serve  as  a 
colonel  on  a  staff,  but  have  limited  potential  to  serve  as  a  general  officer,  should  have  the  option 
to  serve  a  longer  command  tour,  up  to  thirty-six  months.  Finally,  those  officers  who  show 
themselves  to  be  marginal  performers  within  the  first  year  of  command  could  be  identified  and 
administratively  removed  from  command  if  necessary. 

Current  policy  pennits  officers  to  command  one  battalion-level  CSL  unit,  and  one 
brigade-level  CSL  unit.  Excluding  a  small  number  of  special  mission  units,  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  command  again  at  the  same  rank.34  Officers  with  previous  tactical  battalion 
command  experience  would  potentially  bring  a  great  deal  of  expertise  to  a  training  command, 
thereby  strengthening  the  army’s  institutional  base.  This  modification  to  the  CSL  program  would 
also  increase  the  overall  quality  of  commanders,  by  lowering  the  total  number  of  different 
officers  that  are  offered  command.  Officers  selected  for  multiple  CSL  commands  may  not  have 
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time  to  serve  in  a  broadening  assignment  between  battalion  command  and  consideration  for 
selection  to  colonel;  but  they  may  not  need  a  broadening  assignment  at  that  time,  as  they  are  not 
on  a  track  for  selection  for  tactical  brigade  command  or  general  officer.  Many  officers  that  would 
currently  be  selected  for  command  would  not  be  selected  under  this  program,  due  to  their 
position  on  the  command  board  OML;  these  officers  would  be  able  to  serve  in  multiple  staff 
billets,  allowing  them  to  build  expertise  in  the  JIIME  environment.  This  modification  provides 
the  army  with  both  high-quality  commanders,  and  officers  experienced  in  higher-level  staffs. 

One  final  change  that  would  benefit  the  personnel  management  system  would  be  to 
modify  the  organization  of  HRC’s  Officer  Personnel  Management  Division  (OPMD).  Officers 
are  currently  managed  by  career  field,  e.g.,  armor,  military  intelligence,  logistics,  etc.  Each 
career  field  has  assignment  officers  that  are  members  of  that  same  career  field;  infantrymen 
manage  infantrymen,  and  so  on.  These  assignment  officers  are  not  only  held  to  the  same  rigid 
timelines  of  the  officers  they  manage,  allowing  them  to  stay  only  a  short  time  at  HRC,  they  are 
also  beholden  to  the  leaders  within  their  career  field,  as  they  will  have  to  return  to  the  operational 
force  at  some  point.  Assignment  officers  are  charged  with  the  distribution  of  officers,  placing  the 
right  officers  in  the  right  jobs,  matching  skills  and  potential  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  anny. 
Professionally  trained  and  certified  human  resource  managers  would  better  serve  the  army  in  the 
assignment  officer  capacity,  over  detailed  officers  from  the  managed  career  field.  Adjutant 
General  Corps  officers  are  best  suited  to  meet  this  need,  as  manning  the  force  is  one  of  their  core 
competencies.  '  Management  by  Adjutant  General  Corps  officers  would  facilitate  an  unbiased, 
and  proper  distribution  of  officers,  better  preparing  leaders  to  serve  in  command  billets,  or  higher 
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Evaluation  Tools 

The  Officer  Evaluation  Report  is  the  only  document  of  real  substance  that  selection 
boards  utilize  to  select  commanders.  The  OER  is  currently  undergoing  substantial  changes  that 
will  align  it  with  the  latest  leadership  doctrine.  Proposed  changes  will  dramatically  increase  the 
ability  of  a  rater  and  senior  rater  to  capture  the  essence  of  a  rated  officer,  holding  them  to  the 
standards  of  the  army  leadership  requirements  model,  as  set  forth  in  ADRP  6-22.  Three  different 
evaluations  will  be  used  to  assess  officers:  one  for  company  grade  officers,  one  for  field  grade 
officers  (major  and  lieutenant  colonel),  and  finally,  one  for  colonels  and  brigadier  generals. 
Current  OERs  have  a  senior  rater  “profile”,  where  the  senior  rater  can  award  up  to  49%  of  the 
officers  in  each  grade  that  they  senior  rate  with  an  Above  Center  of  Mass  (ACOM)  rating/  This 
rating  is  important  to  selection  boards,  as  it  provides  another  discriminator  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  a  file.  Proposed  versions  of  the  next  OER  contain  a  rater  profile,  where  a  rater  can  give 
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a  similar  evaluation  to  an  officer,  with  a  49%  limitation  on  the  top  rating.  Aligning  the 
evaluation  with  current  leadership  doctrine,  and  implementing  multiple  levels  of  assessment  of 
an  officer  against  their  peers  by  the  rater  and  senior  rater,  will  serve  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
evaluation  to  selection  boards;  but  will  not  make  the  OER  the  comprehensive  picture  of  an 
officer  that  command  selection  boards  require. 

The  OER  offers  a  top-down  view  of  an  officer;  it  does  not  incorporate  the  observations  of 
soldiers  that  are  peers,  subordinates,  or  senior  officers  in  sister  organizations,  and  the  quality  of 
an  OER  greatly  depends  on  the  communication  skills  of  the  authors.  The  army  has  recognized 
that  officers  require  additional  feedback  on  their  performance,  as  made  evident  by  the  directive 
that  all  officers  will  complete  a  360-degree  assessment  with  every  evaluation  period;  this 
assessment  is  know  as  the  Army  Multi-Source  Assessment  and  Feedback  (MSAF).  The  directive 
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also  notes  that  the  MSAF  is  not  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  fonnal  evaluation  of  the  officer;  the 
rated  officer  is  the  only  individual  that  can  view  MSAF  results.  The  results  of  a  360-degree 
evaluation  would  be  incredibly  valuable  to  a  command  selection  board,  as  it  would  give  board 
members  additional  information  to  build  a  complete  picture  of  an  officer,  and  their  potential  to 
command. 

America’s  most  successful  companies  utilize  360-degree  evaluations  in  the  selection  of 
their  leaders.  There  are  two  types  of  360-degree  evaluations,  administrative,  and 
developmental;  the  MSAF  is  a  developmental  tool,  as  it  is  not  utilized  for  making  administrative 
decisions  such  as  promotion  and  command  selection.  Using  a  360-degree  evaluation  in  selection 
boards  carries  with  it  several  concerns.  Selection  bias  is  of  concern,  as  officers  under  the  current 
MSAF  system  select  their  own  respondents.  An  administrative  360-degree  evaluation  utilized  by 
a  command  board  could  be  centrally  managed,  and  the  respondents  would  be  selected  based  on 
their  duty  position  in  an  organization,  in  order  to  prevent  an  officer  from  selecting  respondents 
that  would  only  rate  them  favorably.  For  example,  the  360-degree  evaluation  for  a  battalion 
executive  officer  would  have  ratings  from  company  commanders,  company  executive  officers, 
executive  officers  from  sister  units  and  from  brigade  staff  officers.  The  Center  for  Army 
Leadership  (CAL)  has  dedicated  a  significant  amount  of  scholarly  work  into  the  research  and 
development  of  a  360-degree  evaluation  tool  that  can  be  utilized  by  selection  boards.40  Their 
research  shows  that  utilizing  a  hybrid  method  for  selecting  respondents  for  an  administrative 
360-degree  evaluation  will  enhance  the  credibility  of  the  system;  in  this  case,  the  rated  officer  is 
able  to  select  respondents  in  addition  to  those  selected  by  a  centrally  managed  system.  While 
many  top-rated  corporations  have  successfully  used  360-degree  evaluations,  there  are  many  legal 
obstacles  to  cross  before  implementation.41  It  is  imperative  that  such  a  system  be  free  of  bias, 
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offer  equal  opportunity  to  all  parties,  and  contain  valid  and  reliable  infonnation.  Much  work 
remains  on  the  administrative  and  legal  details  needed  to  implement  a  360-degree  evaluation  for 
selection  boards,  but  the  benefit  to  selection  boards  is  immeasurable. 

High-potential  officers  are  often  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  army’s  numerous 
“black-book”  jobs;  referred  to  as  such  as  they  are  specially  managed,  and  require  a  nomination  to 
the  position  from  a  senior  leader  or  assignment  officer.  Jobs  in  this  category  are  high-visibility, 
where  officers  will  serve  on  high-level  staff,  or  in  support  of  the  army’s  most  senior  leaders.  To 
be  accepted  into  almost  all  of  these  positions,  an  officer  must  conduct  an  interview,  either 
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telephonically  or  in  person;  many  of  them  also  require  the  submission  of  a  writing  sample. 
Curiously,  being  given  the  great  responsibility  of  battalion  and  brigade  command  requires  no 
interview  at  all.  The  board  members  making  the  decision  only  see  a  top-down  observation  from  a 
relatively  small  number  of  raters  and  senior  raters.  Some  type  of  interview  process  would  allow 
those  selecting  commanders  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  candidate,  in  order  to  assess 
command  potential,  and  to  make  more  informed  decisions.  Given  cost  and  scheduling 
limitations,  centralized,  in-person,  interviews  are  not  practical  for  the  selection  of  commanders 
for  the  more  than  1,600  CSL  billets.  As  part  of  the  interview  process,  many  businesses  utilize 
hypothetical  case  studies  and  simulations,  also  know  as  situational  judgment  tests,  to  look  for 
leadership  potential  in  candidates,  versus  looking  at  past  success  as  a  predictor  for  potential.43 
These  assessment  methodologies  take  many  forms,  and  the  anny  has  many  to  choose  from  to  fit 
the  unique  nature  of  command  selection.  One  method  that  could  be  utilized  is  a  computer-based 
model  that  requires  candidates  to  provide  a  written  response  to  various  scenarios  that  challenge 
their  thinking.  The  army  has  conducted  studies  on  specific  competencies  that  are  required  of 
commanders;  such  simulations  could  be  tailored  to  look  for  these  competencies.44  For  billets 
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with  a  smaller  number  of  officers  to  select,  such  as  operations  brigade  command,  a  telephonic 
interview  could  be  utilized  for  candidates  that  rank  near  the  top  of  the  OML,  in  order  to  discern 
between  the  most  highly  qualified  officers.  Many  other  evaluation  tools  and  data  points  currently 
exist  in  the  army’s  inventory  that  could  be  made  available  to  selection  boards  to  increase  the 
amount  of  information  board  members  use  to  make  decisions.  Command  climate  surveys, 
training  center  evaluations,  and  retention  rates  within  their  command,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Had  360-degree  evaluations  been  utilized  in  the  command  selection  boards  for  Brigadier 
General  Sinclair,  and  Colonel  Johnson,  infonnation  may  have  been  made  available  to  the  board 
that  would  have  precluded  their  selection.  Officers  that  served  with  both  of  these  commanders 
were  interviewed  in  order  to  identify  general  behaviors  that  were  evident  in  the  officers  before 
being  relieved.  Colonel  Johnson  was  noted  as  being  self-serving,  nepotistic,  dishonest,  and  more 
concerned  about  the  image  of  readiness,  instead  of  actual  combat  readiness.  Brigadier  General 
Sinclair  displayed  behaviors  such  as  arrogance,  favoritism  toward  subordinates,  hypocrisy,  and 
disrespect.45  The  CASAL  survey  shows  that  such  negative  behaviors  are  hannful  to  an 
organization  and  its  members.46  In  order  to  maintain  the  army’s  ability  to  successfully  conduct 
combat  operations,  it  is  imperative  that  the  army  implements  a  system  to  identify  such  negative 
behaviors,  and  prevent  officers  that  display  them  from  being  selected  for  command. 

The  Selection  Board 

Changes  to  the  selection  board  process  are  perhaps  the  easiest  to  make,  as  command 
boards  are  governed  by  policy,  under  the  direct  instruction  of  the  CSA.  The  first  changes  to  make 
could  be  made  immediately,  by  adjusting  the  manner  in  which  files  are  presented.  Evaluations 
from  previous  commands,  such  as  company  or  battalion,  could  be  administratively  “flagged”  in 
order  to  allow  the  voter  to  easily  identify  and  review  those  files.  In  the  same  manner,  adverse 
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evaluations  could  be  flagged  to  bring  them  to  the  voter’s  attention.  The  additional  evaluation  and 
interview  methods  above  could  be  incorporated  into  the  board  process,  adding  valuable 
information  for  the  voters  to  consider  when  making  decisions.47 

Board  membership  could  be  modified  in  many  ways  to  increase  the  quality  of  board 
outcomes.  As  was  described  in  the  scenario  with  the  Reserve  Component  officer  having  an 
incredible  influence  in  the  selection  of  MFE  tactical  brigade  commanders,  the  board  could  be 
broken  up  into  multiple  panels  per  competitive  category.  Within  the  MFE  category,  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  panel  that  is  a  subset  of  the  greater  MFE  board  membership  to  separately  convene 
to  select  tactical  battalion  or  brigade  commanders.  These  voters  have  greater  visibility  of  the 
culture  and  operations  of  such  units,  and  have  first-hand  experience  in  what  it  takes  to  command 
successfully  at  the  battalion  and  brigade  level.  The  United  States  Air  Force  utilizes  a  command 
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selection  model  that  has  elements  that  the  army  might  draw  from. 

The  US  Air  Force  convenes  a  board  to  select  a  commander  of  a  certain  type,  logistics  for 
example.  This  board  would  be  made  up  entirely  of  logistics  officers  that  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  career  field.  While  voting,  voters  are  allowed  to  share  first-hand  personal 
knowledge  about  the  candidates,  bringing  to  light  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  might  not  be 
captured  in  the  officer’s  file.  The  output  of  the  board  is  a  selection  list  that  contains  twice  as 
many  names  as  there  are  command  vacancies.  Major  commands  can  then  conduct  interviews 
from  this  list  of  eligible  commanders,  and  will  send  their  preferences  to  the  Air  Force  Personnel 
Center.  Human  resource  managers  then  conduct  a  de-confliction,  and  officers  are  slated  against 
commands.49  This  model  has  numerous  elements  that  could  be  considered  by  the  anny:  panels 
that  have  a  particular  expertise,  personal  knowledge  about  candidates,  and  the  ability  to  conduct 
interviews.  It  also  shows  that  a  sister-service  has  successfully  navigated  the  legal  aspects  of 
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integrating  alternative  selection  methods  into  command  selection. 

Finally,  boards  would  have  more  time  to  make  decisions  if  the  population  of  officers 
competing  in  the  board  was  reduced  in  size.  Even  if  the  anny  shifted  to  an  “opt-in”  system, 
where  officers  must  request  to  be  considered,  many  officers  that  are  clearly  not  competitive 
would  still  request  to  be  considered,  potentially  wasting  the  time  of  board  members.  A  process  of 
command  sponsorship,  where  an  officer  must  get  the  written  approval  from  a  senior-level 
commander  to  compete  in  the  board,  would  eliminate  many  non-competitive  files.  Just  as  with  a 
360-degree  evaluation,  this  command  sponsorship  program  would  have  to  be  carefully  managed 
in  order  to  support  equal  opportunity. 

Conclusion 

The  most  recent  CASAL  survey  shows  that  battalion  and  brigade  commanders  are  rated 
higher  than  non-commanders  in  demonstrating  leadership  attributes  and  competencies,  and  that 
this  may  be  evidence  of  a  command  selection  system  that  is  effective  at  selecting  the  appropriate 
leaders  for  command.50  Having  reviewed  the  process  utilized  by  the  army  to  select  commanders, 
it  is  apparent  that  while  it  might  be  capable  of  selecting  leaders  that  are  often  superior  to  their 
peers,  the  process  is  incapable  of  making  well-informed  and  precise  decisions  to  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  army.  The  combination  of  current  personnel  management  laws  and  policies, 
evaluation  system  procedures,  and  the  conduct  of  selection  boards,  results  in  the  selection  of 
many  officers  that  are  not  necessarily  the  best  qualified  for  command.  Command  is  not  an 
experience  that  is  required  for  an  officer  to  perform  effectively  on  a  higher-echelon  staff,  and 
only  a  small  number  of  battalion  and  brigade  commanders  are  going  to  be  competitive  for 
selection  to  general  officer.  The  anny  would  benefit  from  creating  a  personnel  management  and 
command  selection  system  that  tailors  career  paths  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army,  maximizes  the 
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potential  of  individuals,  and  increases  the  quality  of  commanders.  The  army’s  senior  leadership 
is  consumed  with  matters  of  budget  shortfalls,  force  drawdown  and  reorganization,  integration  of 
women  in  combat  roles,  sexual  harassment,  suicide,  and  redeployment.  It  is  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders  that  will  lead  the  army  through  these  changes,  it  is  these  commanders  that  will  put 
into  place  the  army’s  newest  campaign  plans  and  operating  concepts,  and  it  is  these  commanders 
that  prepare  the  army  for  the  nation’s  next  conflict.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  anny  selects  the  right  commanders  to  lead  the  army  into  the  future. 
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